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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY. 

43. Physiological Actions of Dajaksch, an Arrow-Poison, used in Borneo .— 
Dr. Petek M. Braidwood gives ( Edinburgh Medical Journal, August, 1864) 
an account of some very interesting experimental researches as to the action 
of a new arrow-poison used in Borneo. 

The following are his conclusions :— 

1. That this arrow-poison, dajaksch, produces death by paralyzing the heart; 
which is proved further by the fact, that, after ligature of the heart, death 
results in the same way and in about the same time as after poisoning with 
dajaksch. 

2. That the cessation of the cardiac contractions is brought about through a 
paralysis of the cardiac ganglia of the sympathetic, exactly as the same is seen 
on performing Stannius’ experiment. In other words, that with this poison we 
have a much finer means of performing Stannius’ experiment than the knife and 
forceps afford us. 

3. Hence, that the ventricle first ceases to contract, because the ganglia 
situated between it and the auricles, and which for the most part supply the 
ventricular sympathetic nerves, are first paralyzed. Then that the auricles 
become motionless after the ganglia supplying them (the ganglion of the sinus 
venosus in frogs) are paralyzed. 

4. That the other general phenomena produced by this poison, as paralysis of 
general sensation and motion, etc., may be considered as the natural results of 
the paralysis of the heart. 

44. Poisoning by Chloroform. —Dr. Macker related the following case to the 
Medical Society of the Haut Rhin. A soldier, aged 27, on furlough, and in a 
state of drunkenness for several days past, seeing a bottle on a table, which he 
thought contained alcohol, drank off its contents, which consisted in fact of 12$ 
drachms of chloroform. He was found soon after vomiting, and soon became 
insensible, still continuing to discharge mucosities. The pupils were enormously 
dilated, and his aspect was cadaveric ; the respiration was stertorous, the pulse 
100, and feeble, and the action of the heart occasionally tumultuous. There 
were present utter loss of consciousness, complete resolution of the limbs, and 
absolute general anaesthesia. After a short period the pulse became insensible, the 
respiration was arrested every now and then, and there was tracheal rale. Stim¬ 
uli to the surface and artificial respiration were resorted to, and strong coffee 
infusion was injected. This alarming condition continued three hours, the 
anaesthesia remaining complete and the pupils dilated, while occasional con¬ 
traction of the limbs was observed. An hour later, however, the pulse rallied, 
and the skin became warmer, but anaesthesia still persisted. At the end of the 
sixth hour, the amelioration was very manifest, and in another hour he was 
carried to the hospital. He retained no memory of what had passed, and 
neither convulsions nor delirium ensued ; and next day he complained of little 
but what might be due to his excess in drinking.— Med. Times and Gaz., Nov. 
5,1864, from Union Mid., No. 127. 

45. Poisoning by Tobacco-leaves externally applied. —M. Bernard related to 
the Academy of Sciences on July 11th, on behalf of M. Namias, the case of a 
man who some months before enveloped his whole skin in tobacco-leaf, for the 
purpose of evading the payment of duty. The tobacco, softened by the perspi¬ 
ration, produced true poisoning. Under the use of alcohol and laudanum, the 
patient recovered. He had an extremely weak, small pulse, cold sweats, and 
general prostration, during the time he was under the influence of the poison. 
M. Namias thought there was no other case on record in which poisoning by 
tobacco has occurred through absorption by the skin. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Academy, as bearing upon the above com¬ 
munication, M. Gallavardin sent in a paper, in which he adduced several cases 
of poisoning by the external application of the leaves of tobacco. He reports 
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that in 1801 a whole squadron of cavalry covered their bodies with tobacco- 
leaves, for the purpose of smuggling these leaves across the frontier; and all 
suffered from vertigo, headache, and sickness. This instance is related by Von 
Hildebrand, in Hiifeland’s Journal , vol. xiii. In 1844, a woman fifty years old, 
after the external application of tobacco-leaves, suffered from nausea, spasmodic 
vomiting, hiccup, oppression of breathing, attacks of suffocation, prostration, 
coldness of the extremities, cold, clammy sweats, and slow and intermittent 
pulse. This case is recorded by De Meyern in the Prussian Medicinische Zei- 
tung , No. 8, for 1844. In a third case, in which dried tobacco-leaves with honey 
were applied to the limbs of a robust peasant, aged thirty-seven years, who was 
suffering from chronic rheumatism, the following symptoms were observed: 
Headache, congestion of the face, vertigo, trembling of the limbs, nausea, vomit¬ 
ing, a small and slightly accelerated pulse. This case is published by M. Polk 
in the same Journal for 1854, No. 52. 

Symptoms of tobacco-poisoning have also been observed after the application 
of tobacco-juice to a chronic eruption on the neck (Lauderer); after the external 
application of tobacco (Truchsess); by frictions made with the residue left after 
smoking tobacco on parts denuded of skin (Westrumb); after the employment 
of tobacco-juice to an ulcerated surface (Walterhall); after the application of 
tobacco in powder to a wound in the thigh (Keskring); after the application of 
an ointment made up of tobacco and butter to three children with scald heads 
(Kerkring); after enveloping the arms, hands, thighs, and hams with linen dipped 
in a very hot strong decoction of tobacco (Marrigues). 

Prom these observations, M. Gallavardin concludes that, without doubt, to¬ 
bacco applied to the skin, whether abraded or not, may poison the body. The 
great value of his paper lies in its historical character, and in the correction it 
supplies of the suggestion by M. Namias, that his case was unique.— Brit, and 
For. Med.-Chir. Rev., Oct. 1864, from Comptes Rendus, July 11th and Aug. 1, 
1864. 

46. Poisoning from Cauterization with the Acid Nitrate of Mercury. By 
Dr. Vidal.— Cauterizations with the acid nitrate of mercury are made daily and 
without any particular precautions. We are apt to forget that this substance 
not only acts locally as a caustic, like sulphuric acid, Vienna paste, etc., but 
that, like arsenical pastes, it is liable to be absorbed, and that, as the result of a 
too extensive cauterization, mercurial poisoning may occur. Pacts of this kind 
are too important to be passed over in silence. Dr. Vidal brought before the 
Society of Biology a fact of this nature. The patient was a woman twenty-six 
years of age, of weak constitution, chloro-anaemic, who was admitted into the 
H6tel-Dieu, suffering from most severe pain, the result of a large and deep cau¬ 
terization. By an inconceivable carelessness, the person who attended her had 
made a mistake as to the bottle, and, instead of the liniment ordered, had em¬ 
ployed in frictions part of the contents of a bottle of the acid nitrate of mercury. 
The frictions had been made with a piece of linen saturated with the liquid, and 
in spite of the patient’s cries of pain, had been persisted in for five or six minutes. 
When the patient was brought to the hospital there was found on the left side 
of the chest, and in a space of the size of two hands, a large eschar of a brownish 
red colour, swelled, and projecting above the healthy parts. Behind, and on a 
level with the left scapula, was a second eschar about the size of the hand ; the 
skin, acutely inflamed, was of a bright red colour, had an ecchymosed appear¬ 
ance, and scattered over it were yellow brown patches; from this downwards 
towards the right haunch proceeded a similar tract about half an inch broad, 
occasioned by a portion of the liquid having flowed down below the limit of the 
part rubbed. The patient was in a state of prostration and extreme anxiety; 
during the night she had several attacks of bilious vomiting. Dr. Vidal found 
her next morning in a most dangerous state; her skin was cold, her features 
contracted, her eyes sunk, her face pale and livid, her voice feeble and almost 
suppressed. The patient had extreme epigastric pain, and suffered almost con¬ 
stantly from nausea without vomiting; she frequently fainted. The pulse was 
small, frequent, thready. There was constipation; the urine was suppressed. 
The patient had administered to her a mixture containing rum and tincture of 



